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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Rick-Burners. A Tale for the Present Times. 8vo. pp. 6, 
Rivington. 

We remember being amused many years. ago, when reading Mr 
Graves’s novel, the Spiritual Quixote, with the interview between 
his‘hero and the apostolic personage, who is supposed to represent 
Whitfield. On his way to the appointment, he had pictured to him- 
self everything that was saintly and venerable, with a leaning to the 
mortified. The man, he thought, who was so earnest in recommend- 
ing others the joys of death-beds and of the next world, would pre- 
sent an aspect utterly abstracted from those of the present, and he 
was prepared to admire in his person an example so edifying. On 
entering the room at the inn (for it was at an inn that the apostle 
had put up), he found himself in the presence of the holy man, who 
was a jolly fellow of robust proportions, with a well-powdered wig, 
and a breakfast-table before him supporting a huge plate of but- 
tered muffins. 

The saint however ¥ was a showin man, and before he 
entered with Mr Wildgoose upon the delights of the next world, he 
invited him to partake of some of the goods of this. 

This is not the plan upon which the once dominant, now falling, 
and always foolish persons who have been in the habit of circu- 
lating religious tracts through the country, have proceeded. They 
have now circulated those -tracts for many years with the avowed 
object of making the poor contented with things as they were, re- 
commending them to he satisfied with their lot whatsoever it was, 
asa dispensation of providence; to look forward to a consolatory 
death-bed, and to leave the goods of life in the hands in which they 
were overflowing. And what have these tracts done? Have they 
hindered the present crisis ? Have the circulators of the tracts hin- 
dered it by their own charity? Is it not a disgraceful and mon- 
strous fact, that the starving claims of the poor are now for the 
first time likely to be attended to, not from anything that these 
tract-writers have said, but in spite of them, and because the tract- 
writers and the other rich are beginning to be frightened? As 
long as it was supposed that these tracts were having any effect, 
and that the poor would starve patiently, patiently they, might. 
Everything was said in favour of patience : it would secure the poor 
mao a comfortable death. But if the poor man thought that death 
was but a moment, and life a good long time and worth thinking 
about, which was the light in which his superiors evidently regarded 
it, that was to be pressed upon him as a comparatively small matter, 
aprovoking trifle calculated to disturb the merit of his patience. 
The church eat her muffins, and left the poor man to his bit of 
bread or no bread. The established person, clergyman or layman, 
was to have a good flourishing habit of body, a hearty appetite, and 
plenty of superfluities to indulge it with; and if one day in the 
month he could not eat his usual superabundance of dinner because 
he had allowed himself double the enormity the day before, his wife 
was to look tender and anxious, to press upon him a little bit of 
chicken, and a glass of his oldest port. If it rained, the weather was 
to be regretted as hindering him from taking his ride on horse-back, 
or in his carriage, and their snug fat neighbours from coming to see 
them, the day being too bleak as well as wet for anybody to venture 
out, but Old Harper, who was a sick labourer, creeping out to do a 
little bit of hedging and ditching, in order that his five children next 
day might not go crying supperless to bed. 

Is this an exaggeration ? In this or that parish it may be; but for 
the truth of the spirit of the picture let the notorious state of the 
church and the poor at this minute testify: let exhausted patience 
testify: let the anger that has taken place of it testify: let farmers 
raising wages, and clergymen lowering tithes; let the eating of 
offal, and the eager scraping of rancid butter- tubs testify : let the 
letter of a country surgeon, in the Times of Monday, testify; who 
Says, that “often during the last winter he has seen a starving pea- 
sant, attendant on a sick wife, surrounded by a family of little 





shivering beings, who would aencerugi his oocnee Sgileion by 
ating for bread, while the poor peasant’s: mutterings (he adds), 

‘not loud but deep, have carried conviction to his breast that 
something dreadful must occur.” Did “the clergymen’ lower the 
tithes then? Did the rich propose anything in Parliaient, such as 
they now talk of proposing? No + bat meanwhile; the'starvibg and 
muttering peasant has been gaining knowledge : other‘ tracts have 
been giving it to him, very different from these ‘substitutions of 
patience for bread: his dreadful necessities have assisted to advance 
him in information, while the teachers of patience have been repos- 
ing on their ignorance and their velvet cushions, and he‘has at‘ length 
risen and demanded the common rights of ore wey A in a voice that 
has made England shake. 

And yet the tract-men have the face still to come gli with 
tracts, like this tale of The Rick-Burners, in which- absolute-con- 
tentment with want and disease is recommended, while the poor peo- 
ple are loaded with disgusting charges of irreligion and profaneness, 
as constituting the only evils of which they are bound to get rid ; 
as if bread, instead of sermons, were not what they needed, and there 
were not more real irreligion and profaneness among flourishing 
men of the world, and luxurious churchmen, than is the despairing 
noise of all the pot-houses in England. But before we give a spe- 
cimen or two of this foolish publication, we shall present the reader 
with an instance of that extraordinary want of imagination, and 
contented faith in. a system of gross and selfish inequality, which 
can be generated in a mind not natu ill-disposed, or unconver- 
sant with humaniziiig studies, by the force of habit and education. 
We allude to a passage in a late publication, entitled The Journal of 
a Naturalist, which though it has been’ prepostetously compared 
with White’s Selborne, is a book we should haye beén pleased 
with from the nature of its subject, had it not been for this un- 
seemly blotch. Speaking of the place in which he resides, the 
author says :— 

‘This village and its neighbouring parishes, by reason of the 
peculiar culture carried on in them, and the natural ‘production 
of the district, afford the most ample’ employment for their 
labouring inhabitants ; nor perhaps could any portion of the king- 
dom, neither possessing mineral riches, manufactories, or mills, nor 
situate in the immediate vicinity of a great town, be found to afford 
superior demand for the labour, healthy employment, and reason- 
able toil of its population. Our lime-kilns engage throughout the 
year several persons ; this is, perhaps, our most laborious employ, 
though its returns are considered as fair. In our culture, after all 
the various business of the farms, comes the potato setting; nor is 
this finished wholly before the hay-making commences. Teazleing 
succeeds; the corn harvest comes on, followed shortly by the re- 
quirements of the potato again, and the digging out and securing this 
requires the labour of multitudes, until the very verge of winter. 
Then comes our employment for this dark season of the year, the 
breaking of our lime-stone for the use of the roads, of which we 
afford a large supply to less favoured districts. This material is 
not to be sought for in distant places, or of difficult attainment, but 
to be found almost at the very doors of the cottages ; and old men, 
women, and children, can obtain a comfortable maintenance by it 
without any great exertion of strength, or protraction of labour. 
The rough material costs nothing, a short pick-axe to detach the 
stone, and a hammer to break it, were all the tools required. A 
man or a healthy woman can easily supply about a ton in the day ; 
a child that goes on steadily about one third that quantity; and as 
we give one shilling for a ton, a man, his wife, and two tolerable- 
sized children, can obtain from two shillings and eight-pence, to 
three shillings per day, by this employ, the greater part of the win- 
ter; and should the weather be bad they can work at intervals, 
and various broken hours, and obtain something—and there is a 
constant demand for the article. The winter accumulation is carted 
away as the frost occurs, or the spring repair comes on. Our 
labourers, their children and cottages, I think, present a te 
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of their well om by the orderly decent conduct of the former, 
and the comforts of the -. ‘There are years when we have dis- 
posed of about three th of ‘store; chiefly broken up for | to 
use by a few of our village poor; if we say by twenty families, it 
will have produced perhaps seven’ pounds to each,—a most com- 
fortable addition to their means, when we consider that this has 
been obtained by the weak and infirm, at intervals of time, without 
more than the cost of labour, when employment elsewhere was in 
no request. 
_. The author continues :— 
* I may, perhaps, be pardoned in relating here the good conduct of 

a villager, deserving more approbation than my simple record will 
bestow ; and it affords an eminent example of what may be accom- 
plished by industry and economy, and a manifestation that high 
wages are not always essential, or solely contribute to the welfare 
of the labourer——When I first knew A. B. he was in a state of 
poverty, possessing, it is true, a cottage of his own, with a very 
small garden; but his constitution being delicate, and health preca- 
rious, so,that he was not a profitable labourer, the farmers were 
unwilling,.to employ him. In this condition he came iato my ser- 
vice: his wife at that time having a young child, contributed very 
little to the general maintenance of the family : his wages were ten 
shillings per week, dieting himself, and with little besides could be 
considered as profitable. We soon perceived that the clothing of 
the family became more neat and improved ; certain gradations of 
bodily health appeared ; the cottage was whitewashed, and enclosed 
with a rough, wall and gate; the rose and the corchorus began to 
blossom about it; the pig became two; and a few sheep marked 
A. B, were running about the lanes; then his wife had a little cow, 
which, it was “hoped his honour would let rough grass in the 
upper field;” but this was. not entirely given; this cow in spring 
was joined by a better; but finding such cattle difficult to main- 
tain through the winter, they were disposed of, and the sheep aug- 
mented, After about six years service, my honest, quiet, sober 
labourer died, leaving his wife and two children surviving: a third 
had recently died, We found him possessed of some money, 
though I know not the amount ; two fine hogs, and a flock of forty- 
nine good sheep, many far otennced } in lamb; and all this stock 
was acquired solely with the regular wages of ten shilling a week, 
in conjunction with the simple aids of rigid sobriety and economy, 
without a murmur, a complaint, or a grievance !’ ‘ 

_ More shame for those who suffered it! The author justly lifts 
up his hands and eyebrows at “all this stock having been acquired 
solely with the regular wages of ten shillings a week, in conjunction 
with the simple aide of rigid sobriety and economy,without a murmur, 
a complaint, or a grievance”? But whence the instinct of sur prise 
that there was no murmur, complaint, or grievance ? and how hap- 
pened it neyer to come into the head of this meditative and senti- 
mental gentleman, that this poor man, with his delicate constitution, 
who contrived to do so much with ten shillings a week, and who 
- died like the horse just as he had succeeded, might perhaps have lived 

twenty years longer instead of six, had his anxiety to do the best 
for his wife and family been better paid? Yet these (seriously 
speaking) as England has been going on, are highly favourable speci- 
mens both of tenant and landlord. Would the author, upon the great 
principle,of “ Do as you would be done by,” like to have been in 
his tenant’s place, to have lived in the same manner and died at the 
same period? He might say yes, for it is an easy mode of palliating 
the home-thrust of that famous maxim, that we should like to be 
treated in such and such a way, if we were in such a station. But 
who believes the man that says it? Above all, would he like to 
have been one of those weak and infirm people, who had the 
enchanting : satisfaction of being able to earn seven shillings a week 
by stooping their aged and feeble backs, and breaking stones all day 
long in the winter ? Would he like his old aunts and uncles, or his 
brother and sister, or his little children to have the same felicity, 
especially during the chin-cough, or any other weakness or infir- 
mity ?_.He.would say that they had not been brought up to it; 
which makes a difference. Granted; though it pi not appear 
that, all. the bringing up in the world, even in this luckiest of stony 
villages, hinders people from-fecling want and disease, or enables 
them to labour without infirmities, any more than to be infirm 
without labouring. His reply would be, that Providence has 
ordained different lots in life; and that it is proper to submit to 
Providence, But how does he know that Providence wishes this 
particular kind of submission, any more than to a thousand other 
evils which have been not submitted to, and which have therefore 
been put down? _If the faet of the submission is all that can be 
alleged in support of the will of Providence, the country seems 





prepared to show that the will of Providence is of a very different 
kind: and in the meantime what is there to show for the submission 
to Providence on the part of the rich and great, when there is the 
least thing in their condition that irritates ¢heir will, and the wish 
to changeit? Arethey content with labour and infirmity, and with 
cracking the hard stones of compulsion ? or is submission to Proyi- 
dence a beatitude to be confined to the poor? How is it that 
even the bishops are not content with their original sees, when they 
can be translated to richer ones? What sort of a resigned villager 
at seven shillings a week of stone-breaking does he think the Duke 
of Wellington would have made, or Dr Philpotts, or Sir Robert Peel, 
or Mr Sumner, men not famous for the serenity of their satisfac. 
tion, even under the most ordinary provocations? Gray tells of 
Village Hampdens and Cromwells. There have been also Wat 
Tylers and Jack Straws, doubtless men of energy in their several 
fashions, and who with a proper education, might have made 
as good warriors as any. Could he not name a personage: who 
would have been as likely as anybody to be a ranting roaring blade, 


word and a blow with anybody who differed with him in the tap, 
and whose eagle nose would have been seen at the head of a mob, 
making as good a wedge for it, to break its way with, as it did with 
more splendid bodies? Is he one who would have been likely to be 
content with a pittance and a pious exhortation, having no eye'to 
any of his neighbour’s goods whatsoever, and dutifully taking to his 
death-bed in the united meekness of starvation, morality, and 
religion ? 

But the mention of a death-bed reminds us of our friend the 
Rick-burner. We must attend to him to-morrow, and conclude the 
train of reflections into which he has led us. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lane.—Beaux Stratagem—A Divertisement—The Jenkins’s. 
Covent Garven.—Recruiting Officer—The Omnibus—The Pilot. 





GARDEN. 

Tue good-natured author of the Beaux Stratagem and the Recruit. 
ing Officer would have been pleased to think that those two come- 
dies would be performed at the two great theatres on the same 
night, upwards of a hundred years after his death, and that his 
writings would be more popular than the less genial ones of 
Wycherley and Congreve. 


CovENT 


We always witness the performance of 
the Recruiting Officer with peculiar pleasure, because Forquaar 
is understood to have drawn his own character in Pliae, and those 
of some country friends of his in Justice Balance and Sy/via. 
must not take for granted 


You 
all the wild things he says about women. 
* No, 
that the world imagines ; 


They are the exuberance of animal spirits. 
Plume, “ Ym not that rake 


air of freedom, which people mistake in me, as they mistake for- 


faith,” says 
I have got an 
mality in others for religion.” And how handsomely he behaves, 
when the Justice asks him for the discharge of his recruit :— 

“ Balance. Won't you discharge him ? 

Plume. Not under an hundred pounds sterling. 

Bal. You shall have it, for his father is my intimate friend. 

Plume. Then you shall have him for nothing. 

Bal. Nay, Sir, you shall have your price. 

Plume. Not a penny, Sir: I value an obligation to you much 
above an hundred pounds. L 

Bal. (smiling and gratified.) Perhaps, Sir, you shan’t repent 
your generosity.” 

Balance knows (which the Captain does not) that the recruit is 
the Captain’s own mistress in disguise. What a pretty turn this is 
for the poor officer? and how well it is contrived that he shall 
shew himself worthy of her!—Poor Farqunar! There is no 
doubt, that this is just the sort of thing he could have done himself. 
He was very poor : his wife inveigled him into marriage under pre- 
tence of adding riches to love. She confessed the cheat, with 
remorse, and he never shewed her anything but tenderness. His 
dear friend Wi1ks, the player, whom he had helped to enrich, did 
not behave quite so nobly, when Farqunar, in a strain of Greek 
generosity, bequeathed to him, in a dying billet, his two little 
daughters, begging him sometimes to “cast an eye upon them.” 


Wiiks has the credit of having honoured this romantic bill; 














given to gallantry of all sorts, with whom it should have been a 
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but we fear it will be seen upon enquiry, that he did not do so,—in 
spirit. ‘He did indeed cast an eye upon them, but ‘there was little 
warmth in it. What he did do is not exactly known, but what he 
did not, may be guessed by the fact, that the one who survived to 
grow up, was found in the situation of a maid-servant. A man of 
substance in modern England might perhaps have reason to com- 
plain that he was treated like a Grecian philosopher ; but Wixxs 
had repeated Farquwar’s generous sentiments, till the poor poet 
fancied he believed in them. 

We could see Forquuar’s plays performed anywhere by any 
body, and take a pleasure in them, provided we were not aware that 
any Winks was concerned. We were therefore gratified with the 
performance of the Racruiting Officer \ast night, though we cannot 
speak much more highly of. it, than of the Beaux Stratagem at 
Drury. Mr C. Kempe, who acted Plume,is to be sure always 
worth something ‘on his own account,—always gallant and a gen- 
tleman; but he has not airiness and flowing grace enough for 
Plume. Plume is Plume,—a feather in a captain’s hat, not a half- 
tragedy elegance. We shall say nothing of Assorr in Captain 
Brazen. Mrs Cuarrertey looks like a proper Sylvia, and was 
not at all disguised in her male attire: which is just as it should be. 
No woman really suits the breeches, unless she is unfit for them. 
Her acting we cared no more for, than we should have done for 
Sylvia’s own. There are some female stage parts, in which we are 
content that a nice woman should be nothing but what she is. 
Bartuey, as Justice Balance, in his wig and drab suit, looked as if 
he had risen out of the pages of the Spectator. Nothing could be 
completer in appearance; but though a clever actor, he cannot 
enrich a part of that sort. We unfortunately missed Kex.ey in 


- Appletree. We suppose he was the richest bit in the performance. 


Drury Lane. 

The only fault we have to find with the new farce, The Jen- 
hinses, which came out here last night, is a want of a similar rich- 
ness to the one we have just been speaking of, both in actors and 
author. The piece, we believe, is by Mr PLancue ; and if it is 
an invention, does him great credit; for the plot is both new to us, 
and equally natural and ludicrous, making allowance for the exag- 
gerations of farce. ‘What we object to is, that the homely proba- 
bility of the characters is not stuffed as richly as it might be with 
humour; and that the performers, hardly excepting Farren> 
(though he was very droll at times, especially when he goes putting 
forth his leg in agony, first to one person and then another) fall 
into the truth of the characters with too literal an acquiescence. 
Mr Cooren, in particular, though really acting very cleverly accord- 
to his notion of the part, looked at times so very real and distressed 
a linen-draper, that we were almost as much inclined to pity him 
as to laugh. 

The plot is excellent, and will come home to the bosoms of 
many an old lodger and bachelor. Samuel Curraway, a good old 
retired grocer (FarreN) takes a lodging in the house of Mr and 
Mrs Johan Jenkins (Cooper and Mrs OrcEr), who have a daughter, 
Miss Georgiana Jenkins (Miss Morpavunt), and a hopeful pickle 
of a son, Master John Jenkins (Master Fenton. And very well, 
by the way, Master Fenton performed Master Jenkins). The 
family make so much of the old gentleman, on his first comirg 
among them, that he thinks himself in a heaven of a first floor,—so 
courted, so praised, so gratified in all his wishes, so able to take his 
little walk in comfort, to have everything regular, and even to set- 
tle his old kouse-keeper in the kitchen. and then the young folks 
call him grandpapa, and make themselves so touchingly familiar, 
that he begins to love them as if he were really such. In short, the 
evening of his days smiles beautifully before him, and he has 
nothing to do but to lap himself up in ease and cotton. The 
house-keeper, with her female eye, first discerns symptoms 
of commotion: Mrs John Jenkins is not the wisest of women, 
or the best of tempers: she loves power; she wants a little 
more money than her husband allows her: and her husband, 
besides being an assertor of his monied right, is jealous of a certain 
young Mr Gingham (Mr J. Vinixc) whom the lady supposes in 


love with her, though he is in reality courting the daughter. Well : 
the dissipation of Mr Cadrieay’s delightful’ dreams first begins 
with his being witness of a matrimonial. squabble (very good) be- 
tween the landlord and wife, in which the husband expresses his 
highest emotions of authority, ‘surprise and indignation, by an- 
swering her torrents of clamour with, sudden home-thrust excla- 
mations of “ Mrs John Jenkins!” This is very. natural and Judi 
crous. Mr Jenkins wishes to keep this squabble to themselves, 
having a similar wish with regard to his comfortable lodger; but 
the wife renders his caution of no avail. She makes the old gen- 
tleman an unwilling party to her grievances, in a ¢éte-a-téte : the 
young lady, in a like interview, contrives to implicate him with her 
romantic passion for Mr Gingham ; Mr Gingham scrapes acquaint, 
ance with him, and requests an introduction to Mrs Jenkine* 
Master John Jenkins worries him» by making'°a cocked-hat 
of his ‘“ newspaper;” and, finally, his dear friend, Mis- 
ter Jenkins plagues him into accepting a Dill for him. of 
two hundred and fifty pounds, his lodgings having already 
cost him a half-year’s payment in advance. We will mention, by 
the way, that Mr J, Vinine’s performance of the coxcombical 
Gingham, who is traveller to a merchant’s house, and wears musta- 
chios, is the best thing we have yet seen him do, and much to the 
purpose. In short, we could say more of this farce;—the domestic 
foundation of which, and its satire on bad temper and squabbling 
have pleased us much,—but we have over-run our time and limits. 
Suffice to add, that the poor old gentleman is forced to get out at 
last, with his housekeeper; and that the piece was given out for 
repetition amidst repeated applause. If all the actors were. to 
caricature a little more, we think it would acquire additional fa- 


vour. i m 


Erratum in yesterday's theatrical article.—For ‘he might probably 
revise our judgment,” read, ‘* we might probably,’ &c. 











MR. MACREADY’S KING JOHN. 
TO THE TATLER. 


Sre,—In your notice of King John, you do not remark upon one 
failure or mistake in Macrgapy’s personation;;—in conferring 
knighthood upon the roisterer Faulconbridye, he goes through the 
ceremony as if it were a grave matter of state rather than followi 
up a sort of joke. His manner, though earnest, ought to have h 
some jocularity about it. One other particularity makes his John 
inferior to the late Mr KemBue’s, who managed to throw an inde- 
scribable something into his performance, that at once accounted 
for the frank partizanship-and even attachment of the Bastard : 
whereas Mr Macreapy makes -him-such an assassin sort of person- 
age, that the gallant Sir Riehard’s adherence to him is inexplicable. 
Macreapy played the Hudert scene wonderfully well. — Did’nt 
he? Yours; 


A. Z. 
30th Nov. 1830. 











CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


OssoLeTe Laws.—There is a further inconvenience of penal 
laws, obsolete and out of use; for that it brings a gangrene, neglect, 
and habit of disobedience upon other and wholesome laws, that are 
fit to be continued in practice and execution: so that our laws 
endure the torment of Mezentius :— 


“ The living die in the arms of the dead.’’ 
—Lord Bacon, (Proposal for Amending the Laws of England.) 


Tue Precepent of Cuartes X.—Saturn, who is feigned to 
devour his own children, was banished by his children. The story 
is supposed to be allegoric, viz. that he tyrannized over his 
subjects, and was deposed and banished, or driven out of his 
country for it—De Foe. 


Wir must grow like fingers ; if it be taken from others, ’tis like 
plums stuck -upon blackthorns ; they are for a while, but come to 
nothing.—Selden. 


Poverty AND SuperFLurty.—There are miseries which wring 
the very heart; some want even food; they dread the winter ; 
others eat forced fruits ; ‘artificial: heats change the earth and sea- 
sons, to please their palates. I have known citizens, because 
grown rich, so execrably dainty, as to swallow at a morsel the 
nourishment of a hundred families: great are they who can behave 
weil in these extremities: let'me be nor happy nor unhappy ;. that 
is, neither rich nor poor: T take sanctuary in an honest mediocrity. 








—Bruyere. 
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./Vartrugs or Fresa Earta.—I knew a great man that lived 

that had a clean clod of earth brought to hin every morning 
as he sat in his bed ; and he would hold his head over it a pretty 
while. I would recommend ‘also to pour in some Malmsey or 
Greek wine, that the vapour of the earth and wine tdgether may 
comfort the spirits the more: provided always it be not taken for 
a heathen sacrifice, or libation to the earth—Bacon. [This is 
Anacreontie earth—H yn prrawa we.) 


~-'Perrtovs Nicery or Toxe.—What an European learns before 
he is seven years old,—to read—is the labour of the life. of a 
Chinese., In place of our 24 letters, they have more than 68,000 
marks, which compose their writings; and their paucity of words, 
all of which may be attained in a few hours, requires such an 
infinite variety of tone and action, that the slightest mistake in 
modulation, renders the speaker unintelligible. And in addressing 
a great man, in place of my lord, you may call him a beast; the 
word being the same, all the différence consisting in “the tone of it. 
—Mickle’s Notes to the Lusiad. 


» Poverty .or Great Men.—Socrates, the refermer of his 
country, was maintained (as Menenius Agrippa was buried) by 
contribution; and Aristoenus says that he used to keep a box, and 


lived upon the money that was voluntarily put into it. While 
Atilius us beat the Carthaginians in Afric, the flight of his 


loughman reduced his family to distress at home, and the tillage of 
fis: farm became the public care. Scipio died without leaving 
enough to marry his daughters, and their portions were paid out of 
the treasury of the state. ‘After such examples, shall we be afraid 
of poverty? Shall we disdain to be adopted into a family which 
- has so many illustrious ancestors ?—Lord Bolingbroke. Reflections 
Exile—{In Canning’s epitaph on Pitt, it is stated that the 
latter “ lived without, ostentation, and died poor:” Lord Byron 
remarks of the same statesman, that he was 
“Fam’d for ruining Great Britain, gratis.” F. G.) 
Our intelligent correspondent might have added, that it was easy in 
@ man who possessed power like Pitt, to be content with such 
poverty as he experienced, especially as it did not hinder him from 
having his two bottles a day. In any single man, who possesses 
resources of intellect, and is not destitute of the common comforts 
of life, poverty is little ; sometimes perhaps a good. The sting is, 
when there is want, and dependence, or disease, or above all, 


children. 





PERFORMANCES or THIS EVENING. 
Surrey Tueatre.—The Benevolent Jew—The De- 
vil’s Walk, and other Entertainments. 


Cosure THearre.—The Foul Anchor—The Lost Heir 
, ’ ‘Lady Day—Knights of the Cross. 


Torrennam. Srreer THeatre. — Fra Diavolo—John 
of Paris, and other Entertainments. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, the favorite Domestic Burletta, called 
- THE MAY QUEEN. 

Mary Bowyer, Mrs DALY, Mrs Pipkin, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Hugh.Bowyer (a Steward) MrDOWNE, Corporal, MrSANDERS, 
Captain Evershot, Mr F. WEBSTER, 

Sergeant Stephen Sampson, Mr HEMMINGS, 

Dick (a Drummer) Mr MORRIS, Soldier, MrS. SMITH, 
Caleb Pipkin (a Tinker) Mr MATHEWS, who will introduce his celebrated 
Comie Song of “ The Humours of a Coen:ry Fair,” 

Tommy Tit (a Birdcatcher) Mr BUCKSTONE. 


In Act I, a Dance, by Miss Stallard. 
After which the Nautical Burletta, called 


THE WATER WITCH! 
[By Mr Bernarp]. 
Eudora, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Alida di Barberie, Miss M. GLOVER, 
Miss Tabitha Von Skaats, Mrs DALY. ° 
Alderman Beveront, Mr DOWNE, Cicero, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Jacob Von Skaats, MrBAYNE, Peter Prong, Mr J. REEVE, 
Capt. Ludlow, Mr V. WEBSTER. Yarn, Mr S. Smith, 
Eustace, or Thomas Viller, Mr HEMMINGS, 


Toconclude with a New. Version of the Pilot,’ called 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 
[By Mr Bucksrone]. 
To be preceded by an appropriate Prelude. 
CHARACTERS IN THE PRELUDE. 
Mr Yates, Mr YATES, 
The Call Boy, by the FLRS’ OLD MAN, The Prompter, Mr PRIG. 
at CHARACTERS IN THE BURLESQUE. 
Miss Kitty Plowden, Miss M. GLOVER, 
-. The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, = Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 
Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 
Lieut. Gen. Borougheliff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
>» Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 
v jeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 
"Lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
“am og Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines,Xc. 
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THEATRE, ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 





This Evening, the Tragedy of 
JANE SHORE. 
[By Mr Rows]. 
Jane Shore, Miss PHILLIPS, Alicia, Miss HUDDART. 
Duke of Glo’ster, Mr J. VINING, 
Lord Hastings, Mr MACREADY, 
Belmour, Mr YOUNGE, Sir Richard Ratcliff, Mr COOKE, 
Dumont, Mr COOPER. 
Previous to the Tragedy, Spobr’s Overture to ‘ Macbeth.’ 

After the Tregedy, Mehul’s Overture to ‘ La Chasse Du Jeune Henri.‘ 
And previous to the Farce, Boieldieu’s Overture to ‘ Les Deux Nuits’. 


After which, 
PERFECTION. 
| By Mr Bayty]. 
Mrs WAYLETT, in which she will sing ‘‘My owy 
Blue Bell,” (A. Lee) and ‘ Kate Kearney,” 
Susan, Mrs ORGER. 


Charles Paragon, Mr VINING, Sam, Mr WEBSTER, 
Sir Lawrence Paragon, Mr W. BENNETT. 


To conclude with, (2nd time) a New Farce, (in Two Acts) entitled 
THE JENKINS’S. 
(By Mr Prawncur.] 


Mrs John Jenkins, Mrs ORGER, 
Miss Georgiana Jenkins; Miss MORDAUNT, Martha, Mrs BROAD. 
Mr Carraway, Mr FARREN, Augustns Gingham, Mr J. VINING, 
Mr John Jenkins, Mr COOPER, Master John Jenkins, Master FENTON: 


Kate O’Brien, 





To-morrow, Werner; Turning the Tables; and the new Farce of The 
Jenkinses. 

On Monday, a Tragedy ; and No Song No Supper. 

On Tuesday, The School for Scandal; Turning the Tables; and The 
Illustrious Stranger. 

On Wednesday, a Tragedy ; and Hofer. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Tragedy of 
THE FAIR PENITENT. 
[By Mr Rowe]. 
Calista, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, (her 2nd appearance in that character) 
Lavinia, Mrs CHATTERLEY, lucia, Mrs DALY. 
Sceiolto, Mr EGERTON, Horatio, 41r C. KEMBLE, 
Lothario, Mr ABBOTT, Altamont, Mr PARRY, 
Rossano, Mr HENRY, First Gentleman, Mr IRWIN. 
Previous to the Tragedy, Spohr’s Overture to § Alruna.’ 
After the Tragedy, the Overture to ‘ Scipio,’ A. Romberg. 
After The Omnibus, the original Overture to ‘ ‘Tlie Tnvincibles.’ A. Lee. 


With (5th time) a Farce in One Act, called The 
OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
Julia Ledger, Miss LAWRENCE, Mrs Dobbs, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Miss Damper, Mrs DALY, Miss Jemima Damper, Miss APPLETON. 
Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD, Mr Dobb:, Mr'BARTLEY, 


Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, Pat Rooney, Mr POWER. 
Farrier’s Boy, Mr BENDER. 


To conelude with, (1st time this season) 
THE INVINCIBLES. 
The Music composed by A. Lee. 
Victoire, Mrs KEELEY, Juliette. Miss CAWSE, 
Sophie, Mrs BROWNE, Elise. Miss GRIFFITHS, 
Desiré, Miss RYALLS, Therése, Miss FALRBROTHER, 
Emilie, Miss REED, 
General Verdun, Mr BLANCHARD, Captain Florvil, Mr HUNT, 
Chev. Dorval, Mr EVANS, Brusque, Mr BARTLEY, 


O’Slash, Mr POWER, 
Tactique, Mr MEADOWS, Frivole, Mr BAKER, 
Porter, Mr SHERIFF, 


Officers, Messrs Henry, Mears, Fuiler, Irwin, and Norris. 





To-morrow, The Carnival at Naples; The Omnibus; and Black Eyed 
Susan. 

On Monday, The Fair Penitent; The Oninibus ; and Presumption. 

On Tuesday, Cinderella, or the Fairy and the Little Glass Slipper; The 
Omnibus ; and ‘Teddy the Tiler. 

On Wednesday, The Chancery Suit ; The Omnibus; and The Pilot. 
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